group to its descendants.1' Sir James Frazer speaks of the
elements of culture which "a race had independently evol-
ved" and those which "it had derived from other races.1'
He takes a race as the social unit Hooten says that "every
civilization grows by borrowings from other cultures/'3

This follows the thesis of the identity of the individual
with his group; his inventions are the inventions of his
group; and diffusion is from group to group. The indivi-
dual is merged in his group both for creation and imitation.

16. Summary

We may now summarise the current concepts of cul-
tures referred to the previous sections. > The inhabited
surface of the earth is pictured as a mosaic of culture-areas;
each area is the homeland of a culture; each culture has a
number of culture-traits which are integrated together to
form an enduring culture-pattern, which is an organic unit,
a "culture-organism" as it were. Each culture-pattern is
distinguished from others by the unique combination of
its "culture-traits, including the psychological ones. Each
culture has its life-cycle of birth, growth and .death.

Cultures develop by the invention and diffusion and
accumulation of new culture-traits. Each culture-trait is
invented by an individual, who is a genius of some kind,
and is therefore a deviation from the average of his group.
The invention becomes social when it diffuses to others.
The invention of a member of a group is indigenous to that
group and spreads to members of that group by "inward
' growth." It is foreign to members of another group, and
spreads to them by "diffusion." Indigenous inventions
"stand a much better chance of acceptance than foreign ones*

3.   Hooten, UP FROM THE APE, 592.
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